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ABSTRACT 

An historical background on curriculum evaluation 
including terms as they were introduced is presented. The historical 
approach provides a sense of continuity and direct:^on, and historical 
perspectives offer necessary references for future curriculum study. 
Curriculum evaluation at the turn of this century emphasized the 
testing and measurement methodology as a kind of product cc.i:rol. 
Between 1930-1960, curriculum evaluation included a variety of 
evidence on student performance and program effectiveness. In the 
1960s, the terms formative and summative were related to the 
evaluation process. By the early 1970s, researchers in the field 
emphasized the lack of balance between theoretical and empirical 
papers on curriculum evaluation, w»^lch led to determining curricular 
conditions that affect the nature of evaluation and its limits. The 
idea of illuminative evaluation was introduced in the late 1970s. At 
this time, the trend in curriculum evaluation moved away from a 
formal model or recipe. This trend coincided with the accountability 
movement of the 1970s when society assigned increased 
responsibilities and resources to education. The importance of the 
ongoing process of critical review and revision was stressed in this 
period. In the 1980s, the search is for a qualitative analysis, one 
best system for doing curriculum development and evaluation has not 
proven to be a fruitful goal. Contains 18 references. (SM) 
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Historical writing in the field of curriru'um enhances 
communication among people. This historical perspective can be 
construed as a typ^:- of dialogue across generations about the 
basjc concern- of the field. Present-day practitioners can be 
made aware of the ideas and forces that have helped to shape 
the field of curriculum. This historical approach C3n thus 
provide some sense of continuity and direction. A broad 
perspective on the state of the curriculun, field can oe 
transmitted or certain issues in particular can be hi-itorically 
tr aced u 

Hisborical perspectives in the field of curriculum provide 
necessary references for future curriculum study. The purpose 
of this p.^per 15 to provide historical bac^ ground on curriculum 
evaluation with the inclusion of terms as they were introduced. 

Curriculum evaluation at the turn of this century 
emphasized the testing and measurement methodology as a tind of 
product control (Bobbitt, L924), It was in the period between 
1930-1960 that curriculum evaluation included a variety of 
evidence on student performance and program effect weness. In 
1949 Ralph Tyler introduced his Basic PrincjpJes of Curriculum 
and Instruction that b -^s become an established refcr^nre in + hf- 
field of curriculum. 

Tyler's model consists of a four •r.tep process-J). stating 
objectiv'es, 2). selecting experiences to meet these objec+iv&s, 
3). organizing these e); per i ence-^ into activitiar., and 4 > ,. 
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evaluating the outcomes. "The process o-F evaluation .s 
essentxaily the process o-f determining to what e=:tent the 
educational objectives are actually being realised by the 
program of curriculum and i n-str uct i on . " fp. 69). Thus the 
statement of objectives serves as the standard against which 
the program is assessed. This evaluative process matches 
initial expectations in the form of behaviora] objectives with 
the outcomes. 

Th.s definition of evaluation latc^r becomes expanded upon 
^hen Scriven (1967) writes: "The activity consic_ts s.mply in 
gathering and combining o-F performance data with a weighted set 
of goal scales to yield either comparative or numerical 
ratings; and in the justification of a), the data-gathering 
instruments, b). the weightings, and c). the setrction of 
goals." (p. 4<». It was also during this period of curriculum 
history that the terms formative and summative were related to 
the evaluation process. Formative evaluation became a focu. nr, 
the implementation processes as summative evaluation focused on 
^he outcomes. The formative dealt with context, input, and 
process for improvement. Summative concentrated solely on the 
final product and adapting to the situation. 

Lewy (1973) indicates that the practitioner in the fit-^ld 
Of curriculum will encounter difficulties .n selecting a model. 
Even If a new eclectic model were deve] oped containing 
elements from other e==i..ting ones, it would be difficult to 
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translate the model into the guidelines ior practical wor^ . It 
was during this period that the researchers in the +-ield of 
curriculum emphasized a lact. o-F balance between theoretical and 
empirical papers on curriculum evaluation. Most modeJ s wf?re 
found to reflect seme unique conditions that were not 
qeneralinahle to other situations. 

This awareness led to deter mi n i =at i on of conditions o^" 
curriculum that affect the nature of evaluation and it- limita. 
(Lewy, 1973). As the definition of curriculum was changing, so 
was the detinition of curriculum evaluation. Evaluation was 
also considering the nature of the educational svstnm for which 
the new curriculum is being produced. The organi zrati onal 
structure of the evaluative activity was now bemq related to 
the curriculum developmental activity. One of the aims of 
evaluation was to determine the worth of thn curriculum. 
Evaluation at this point was not looked upon as an aim in 
1 tsel t . 

In a study by Walker and Schaffarzlc^ (1974), there was a 
search for signs of superiority of innov.;twe curricula over 
the traditional Ty] er curricula model. The results found a 
superiority did not e;u st but that each curricula did better on 
the distinctive parts of its own program. Each curricula did 
about equally well on parts held in common. The i mp 1 i r. at x ons 
from this studv suggested more research be directed foward 
creating evaluative measures of a variety of outcomes other 
than achievement as a final product. 
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Parlett and Hamilton (1977) introduce the new idea n+ 
illuminative evaluation. This term seet s to describe and 
interpret and ta^ e- account of the conte.its in wfuch 
educational innovations must function. Innovation no.; bPcome^^ 
a majo^ educational priority. Decisions to change are more 
than educational with the int-rvent^on of politics and -in.nce„ 
More recently innovation has been joined by evaluation. The 
evaluator now concentrates on the process rather than thr 
outcomes as an informed account of innovation in operation. 
Bellac^ and H . ebard ^1977) question at this p-^riod of time the 
merit of the specification of objectives as e.^empUfLed Ln the 
Fyler model. The trend became not to consider this model as 
the universal mode of curriculum development,, Evaluation now 
loo^s at the more significant latent outcomes. 

Scientific methodology does not encompass aiJ the way., in 
which learning tat es place. In order to v^ew educational 
practice through a new perspective of deocribing, i n Lerpr et . M.g , 
and evaluating, Eisner (1977) introduces two new concepts to 
the field of curriculum evaluation. Educational 
connoisseurship is an evaluative concept that mater, tho 
appreciation of such a comple;; tast- possible. This 
connoisseurship is an awareness of the characteristics and 
qualities of the educational event. It i^ through edu^.at i or,a 1 
critjcism that the evaluator pro/ides the terms of what 
encountered so as to describe for others the event as 
connoisseur would appreciate : t. . 
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The trend m curriculum evaluation is at this period 
•moving away froni a formal model or recjpe. Saqe ( 1978; 
suggests an evaluation approach based on the uti ligation of the 
results. The requirements for this approach are the dof;nition 
of relevant dec . s. onma^ er s and evaluators wor^lng c^ctively in a 
cooperative effort. Everything else is a matter for 
negotiation or adaptation. Eisner a^yQ) suggests the ss.utch 
from the evaluation focusing on e;'peri mental isolated o.ent. 
reflected in behavior to the more comple;; perspective that 
Beets m-aning in the culture of the aducatic.nal c:,t,otiGn. 

Curriculum in this sense is viewea as an art and hhe 
evaluator works as the Jiterarv critic. The evaluator as an 
artist funct3on-5 ,n two ways. F.rst, tne curriculum e.aluator 
focuses on the aesthetic aspect noting the qualitL<.s of an 
educational e;=perience. Secondly, the evaluator uses aesthetic 
forms of communication to present the findings to an audi..nce. 
This concept of the evaluator as an artist brings a touch of 
humanity to the process. 

This trend in the history of curriculum evaluation 
coincided with the accountability movement or the 1970 's when 
society assigned increased responsibilities and resources to 
education. Federally funded projects had their own 
requirements for evaluative information. The dofinition c,f 
evaluation came to mean a study that is de-igned and conducted 
to assist some audience to judge -nnd improve the worth of some 
educational object. Webster and Stuff lebeam (1978) suggesi;- 
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the necessity of three types o-f studies; the politically 
oriented type, the question oriented type, and th-. values 
oriented type. In an effort to provide vital support for 
advancing education, Webster and Stu^H.^beam along with ether 
researchers of this period 3,tate the importance of the ongoing 
process of critical reyiuw and revision. 

There h=-.ve been three differing philosophical or i entati on-3 
that have oominated researchers' thinlmg about school- U'Jeis-, 
1°80). First, the schools are a means of trdnsmi tt i ng 
soc.^ety's cultural heritaqa. Second, th^^ purpose of education 
IS the fulfullment of each individual s capability. And third, 
schools should compensate for deficiencies in society. The 
history of education shows that all three coc-;]st, but at 
certain times a particular orientation apps^^r^ to tu, d, ,f.i ; ,.-,r,t 
over the others. The closer an instrument of f^vaU-atson 
resembles the norm, the more it fits into the con.^enf i ona] 
mold. Research is now permeated ^.h the evaluation of 
conventional outcomes by conventional m^ans. In SL.'ch a wav 
curriculum t-valuation maintains the status quo. 

Apple .'198,,) criticires most of the r..,c.e study wriLpro Lc 
loot- beyond the school to the broader political and economic, 
environment. The evaluation the social and . Hmc at l . I 
outcomes o-f schooling itself are now seen having ties to 
unequal cuUural ^nd economic power. He suQqe'--,ts t!,.,t 
curriculum evaluation needs a more thorough understanding ot 
tho intric=ci03 of what schools do ...nd th-,^ r e: -.rr h^- r ^ , o.. 
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investigating "curriculum in-u-..?. , p . ) . p^.j^no ^nd Dui.,, 
up curriculum studies by -t.^ting f ^ Lntent to perfect 
ii.e..ns o-F maintainmq a b,.^Uri. p between sor.i-,, 3t3i,:]i-./ ,,,,! 
social evolut:on. E:.',. I u 1 1 on rscearch requir^i-s an ..ccourt a-f 
v^Uh-., rnr,t..t.„-,! and indw;d'ial ur.dor sta, ,d i ngs „ crocrse 
DPpoBed to products. Th 1 ^ period lao^s i or , gu M M: ^ ; 
-.1V5I3 in curr.(_uium e^v^lu^tion assessing wh^l :^/i-.t3 a 
= oci a] ] fTi^ari] nqf ul way. 

AnsiMKrs are being .ouqlit concernir.g the sori,,! 
educational rc^leyance for different lind= learners, the 
worth and /alidit/ of content and materials, the iT^pact of 
proorams on the behavior patterns of teacCers and learners, and 
I he- measLired OL^tcromeB of ti..^ use of 5el.,rted i n^tr uc t , nnal 
materials. Rodgerr. (1937:) in pursuit of answers to these 
suqqeits the following steps to conduciing curriculum 
i-H-., al uati on <p. 147) : 

1>. DGfine primar/ audiences and identify the enticed i-.':.ue5„ 
2). Identify the information that is relevant to each issue and 
the best sources for obtaining the necessary information. 
■:■). Determine how much information should be collected., 

4) . Select the appropriate inatruments and procedures ro 
collect information, 

5) . Interpret and analyze the required data. 

One best system for doing curriculum development ar,d 
e..aluation ha<. not proven to be a fruitful qoal . Many ways ar.. 
passible and yet various schemes can be 
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flawed(Short,1985,p.239). The h:storv curriculum ev.luatxon 
has shown methodological approaches ranging ^rom e,-; per i ,7>ent al 
to more eclectic models. It throughout this history that 
re^ea^ch has sought a new vision o+ curriculum evaluation as i l" 
relates to curriculuni development and the factors m socket/ 
in-fluencing educ>.-(ti on . 
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